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ments of home economics. Fruit, vegetables, meat, and fish are discussed. 
There are also chapters on drying fruits and vegetables and smoking and pre- 
serving meats, and there are chapters discussing the reasons why various methods 
are successful and others less successful. 

It is difficult to locate a book of this sort in the school curriculum. It can 
be used by advanced classes and by elementary classes. It is a general book on a 
practical subject and doubtless will be suggestive to teachers as well as to house- 
wives who are concerned with the practical activities here outlined. 



Survey of Memphis, Tennessee. — Two bulletins of the Bureau of Education 
have appeared dealing with the survey of schools in the city of Memphis, Tennes- 
see. The survey is announced as made up of seven parts. Other sections of the 
survey are to follow. 

Bulletin No. 72^ is an abstract of the report and is intended for the ordinary 
citizen of Memphis who is not likely to read the whole of the survey. The 
impression one gets from reading this outline and from the first part^ is that 
there is very large need of reorganization in the schools of Memphis. That city 
is perhaps not typical of the school situation of the south, but it represents in 
many ways the kind of problems that arise in many southern cities. The school 
buildings are described as congested and inadequate. The course of study is 
conservative and needs to be enlarged by the introduction of more practical 
work. The application of tests and standards to the traditional subjects makes 
it clear that there ought to be a more vigorous effort to bring these subjects to a 
higher level of efficiency. The salaries of teachers are low, and in the main the 
city needs to be aroused to a more whole-hearted support of the school situation. 

There is one feature of this survey which strikes the reader very impressively. 
No local officers of a city school system could bring out with the clearness that 
this survey does the necessity of a complete change in attitude on the part of the 
city. If our federal agencies of education can serve no purpose other than that 
which is exhibited in this survey, they will do the country a great deal of good by 
making a perfectly fearless statement of adverse conditions wherever these turn 
up. Those who are disposed to look upon surveys as undesirable because they 
are made by outsiders are completely answered by a survey of this sort. There 
is certainly no animus back of a report of this kind, but there is the steady urge 
of objective facts and these objective facts are brought out with a clearness and 
authority that attach to the findings of experts. There can be no doubt at all 
that the influence of the survey will be wholesome and fruitful of genuine reform. 



Project teaching. — Professor McMurry' has taken advantage of the enthu- 
siasm for the term "project" in education to expound in a new way some of the 

1 "An Abstract of the Report on the Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee," Bureau of Edu' 
cation Bulletin No. 72, 1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 43. 

' "The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee, Part I," Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 50, 
1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 160. 

'Charles A. McMimRY, Teaching by Projects. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. vii+257. 
»1.32. 
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fundamental principles of method which he has discussed in earlier books and 
exemplified in sample lessons which he has published from time to time. A 
project, as he puts it, belongs in some sense "to the language of business." It is 
an appeal to the child's practical experiences in life. Professor McMurry in 
elaborating this statement departs somewhat from the practice of other writers 
who use the word "project" to refer chiefly to handwork, for the appeal to business 
in Professor McMurry's mind includes a description of the great cities of the 
world. It includes a discussion of irrigation projects and other units of instruction 
such as have become familiar to readers of his books under other titles. In fact, 
as he goes on with his chapters one realizes that "type lessons" might have been 
used as a synonym in most of his paragraphs for the word "project." The book 
gives illustration after illustration of the sort which Professor McMurry has 
elsewhere described as type lessons or large units of instruction. There is a 
chapter in this book on instruction based on large units. 

The book is an effort to break across the lines of the conventional school 
subjects. We are not to engage in the teaching of geography and history and 
reading as separate enterprises, but there is to be a unit of instruction which deals 
with some series of facts conceived in a large way but utilized for the purpose of 
giving the student mastery of the art of reading and at the same time a large 
body of instructive knowledge in the fields of geography and history. These 
units of instruction must not, however, be left to be taken up in sheer isolation. 
There must be a sequence and co-ordination between them. 

One reads in these chapters much of the earlier Herbartian doctrine of 
correlation and concentration. In fact, as intimated in the first statement of this 
review. Professor McMurry's use of the word "project" is a rechristening of the 
doctrine familiar to those who have read his earlier works. There can be no 
doubt at all that to many teachers it is important that an educational doctrine 
should from time to time get a new name, and the emphasis laid in recent years 
on the term "project" is useful in taking teachers away from the routine of class 
instruction by the textbook method. The book now in hand illustrates perhaps 
more strikingly than any other recent publication the fact that the fundamental 
pedagogical doctrines that turn up from time to time under various names are 
the familiar doctrines which have been discussed before under other names. 



A first reader. — Pennies and Plans,^ a reader of a new type, has much to 
commend it to teachers interested in better teaching material for the first grade. 
It presents about fifty original selections for reading — all of them attractive and 
interesting to the little child in terras of its own interests and activities in the 
after-war period. It is realistic material of today's doings in good literary form 
rather than material selected solely from the traditional point of view of "lit- 
erature." 

The sections deal with interesting things for children to do, such as games 
and the keeping of pets, and all of them stress the newer activities into which 



'Annie E. Moore, Pennies and Plans: A First Reader. Thrift Series. New York: Macmaian 
Co , 1919. 



